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From the Editor 


All great human thought, whether it is philosophy, theology, or science 
begins with the particularity of a person—a person shaped by a 
multiplicity of forces. Culture, race, gender, politics, socioeconomic 
circumstances all play a role in shaping the individual thinker. Human 
beings exist within the framework of these forces, shaped by their 
history and circumstances. It is within this complex matrix that human 
thought is born, shaped, and nurtured. Neither human beings nor their 
ideas exist in abstraction. Nevertheless, as ideas grow, they begin to 
take on a life of their own. In time we forget the fertile soil of 
circumstances and location that gave them birth. Ideas become abstract 
and detached, ungrounded principles through which we interpret and 
give meaning to reality. In this lies a danger that ideas born out of 
particularity will appear as universals, circumscribing our view of reality 
and our actions. 


The two articles in this issue bring us back to the particularities of 
theology grounded in the lives of people and communities. First, Dr. 
Robert V. Kemper, who is a professor of anthropology at Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas, provides us with an insight into how 
globalization manifests itself in the particularities of two communities — 
one in Mexico, the other in Dallas. Next, Dr. Joerg Riger, professor of 
Systematic Theology at Perkins School of Theology, uses the 


_ particularities of theological reflection within the context of West Dallas 
to challenge established theological paradigms that ignore the 
interconnections of various contexts, as well as those of theological 


reflection, praxis, and spirituality. Finally, Frederick D. Aquino and 
Pablo A. Jimenez offer us useful reviews and insights into some current 


_ publications. 
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Congregations and Communities: The Comfort of Homogeneity, 
The Challenges of Heterogeneity 


Robert V. Kemper 


Introduction 


0 Mo di MIA 10 ee ee 


In this paper, we consider two communities caught up in the 
processes of globalization: Tzintzuntzan, located in the State ofi 
Michoacán, Mexico, and Oak Cliff, located in the southwestern quadrar*. 
of the city of Dallas, Texas, USA. More specifically, we will look at two 
congregations in these communities. The congregation in Tzintzuntza 
is a Roman Catholic parish church, established in the sixteenth century 
by the Franciscan Order and maintained by secular clergy since the 
Franciscans departed the area in the 1780s. The congregation in Oak” 
Cliff was established in the 1890s by the Cumberland Presbyterias” 
Church and has, through two denominational mergers, become part cf 
what is now the Presbyterian Church (U.S.A.). ; 

Both communities and both congregations find themselvedll 
participating in regional, national, and global transformations not off 
their own creation. In particular, Tzintzuntzan and Oak Cliff are being” 
transformed by the effects of transnational migration between Mexico 
and the United States. | 

In the case of Tzintzuntzan, a community of some 3,300 
residents located on the shores of Lake Pátzcuaro some 240 miles west 
of Mexico City, the transformation involves a shift in migration patterns 
from local, regional, and national destinations — especially the national 
capital, Mexico City, and the State capital, Morelia — toward the United 
States, especially the region in and around Tacoma, Washington. 
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In the case of Oak Cliff, it has been the receiving area of 
migrants from the Eastern U.S. since the nineteenth century. It went 
through a significant growth spurt during and after World War Il as 
Anglo families moved from other rural and urban places in Texas and 
from other states in pursuit of defense-related jobs in the area southwest 
of downtown Dallas. Many of the children raised by those working- and 
middle-class families have now left Oak Cliff in favor of suburbs to the 
north and south, especially in response to school desegregation and 
busing issues during the 1960s and 1970s. 


For Tzintzuntzan, transnational migration is of fairly recent 
vintage. Although many men from Tzintzuntzan participated in the 
bracero program (based on a bilateral treaty between Mexico and the 
U.S. during the period from 1942 to 1964), and some traveled northward 
to work during the 1970s and early 1980s, the bulk of the migration to 
the U.S. has taken place since the mid-1980s. 


As we move into the twenty-first century, it seems that migration 
to Tacoma has become the “norm” for people in Tzintzuntzan, not only 
for young single males but also for women and even for entire families. 
This migration pattern is so well-known that, when President Bush went 
to Mexico to meet with President Fox in mid-February 2001, The 
Washington Post ran a major front-page article on migration in which 
the reporter (Mary Jordan) based much of the story on interviews done 
in Tzintzuntzan. 


For Oak Cliff, transnational migration also is a recent 
phenomenon. In response to its relatively inexpensive stock of housing 
and good accessibility to blue-collar jobs, men, women, and families 
from Mexico, especially from the State of Guanajuato, have made it a 
major destination. By the mid-1990s, so many immigrants had arrived 
from Guanajuato that a “Casa de Cultura” was established in Oak Cliff 
with the assistance of the government of the State of Guanajuato, then 
headed by Vicente Fox, the current President of Mexico. 
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The intimate connections between Oak Cliff and central Mexico 
are visible every day in the arrival and departures of buses at make-shift 
terminals in Oak Cliff. More than two dozen independent bus 
companies have started up in recent years to provide service for 
passengers and their cargo between Oak Cliff and diverse locales in 
central Mexico. 


Communities and Globalization 


In looking at the two cases of Tzintzuntzan and Oak Cliff, our 
purpose is to see how their religious institutions have responded to the 
effects of global forces, especially transnational migration. Therefore, it 
is important to place these cases within a broader framework suitable for 
comparative analysis of similar localities. The first step in building such 
a framework is to recognize that any community can be placed along a 
continuum from “extremely homogeneous” to “extremely 
heterogeneous” with respect to a wide range of social indicators. 


At the end of World War II, when George Foster (1948) began 
his long-term ethnographic research in Tzintzuntzan, the community 
looked fairly homogeneous. Although the pre-Conquest Tarascan 
cultural heritage was strong, only 12% of the town’s residents spoke 
Purépecha and nearly all of these were bilingual in Spanish. Ethnically, 
the population was mestizo and there were few class distinctions visible 
to outsiders. Even locals proclaimed, “Here, we are all equal.” Indeed, it 
was after observing this strong sense of egalitarian individualism within 
a community focused inwardly upon its own cultural practices that 
Foster (1967) developed his models of the “Dyadic Contract” and the 
“Image of Limited Good” to explain Tzintzuntzan’s ambivalent pattern 
of economic development. 


This sense of homogeneity has been changing steadily and with 
greater force in recent years, especially because of the impact of 
migration upon the community. Although Tzintzuntzan is not yet an 
extremely heterogeneous community, its awareness of the wider world — 
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especially of the consumer society in which its residents now participate 
on a daily basis — represents a transition to a new era in its history. The 
construction of new houses, the purchase of cars and trucks, and the 
pursuit of higher education all come in the wake of migration’s impact 
on the local scene. There still is a strong sense of local identity among 
the people of Tzintzuntzan. It is not that they have lost pride in their 
heritage or fail to see a future for their children and children’s children. 
It is that they know that the past and the future are balanced on a present 
moment which brings uncertainty and dependence on events taking 
place far beyond their local community. 


Founded in 1845 as Hord’s Ridge, Oak Cliff was incorporated as 
a city in 1890 with a population of just 2,470. Even though Dallas 
successfully annexed it in 1903, Oak Cliff takes pride in being an 
“independent” community, with a strong sense of its own history and 
future. Located on the southern side of the Trinity River that divides 
today’s Dallas into northern and southern sectors, the town is often 
looked at as a “gateway” to renewed economic development in the 
currently impoverished southern sector. 


During the first sixty years of the twentieth century, Oak Cliff 
was dominated by its Anglo residents. But the effects of court rulings 
about school desegregation in the 1960s began an ethnic transformation 
which is being completed by the effects of transnational migration from 
Mexico and other Latin American countries. What once was a relatively 
homogeneous community has become an extremely heterogeneous 
place. As the local Chamber of Commerce might say, “Oak Cliff is an 
area of great diversity, with a meld of Anglos, African Americans, 
Hispanics, and American Indians existing side by side, and one which 
celebrates this great diversity by embracing the festivals, customs, and 
traditions of them all to form the whole.” 


In fact, current estimates are that about 66% of Oak Cliff's 
population is of Hispanic origin, about 24% is Anglo, about 9% is 
African-American, 1% is Native American, and less than 1% is Asian. 
The local schools are even more Hispanic, with some campuses having 
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more than 90% Hispanic enrollment. This is a dramatic transformation 
from the almost entirely White population of fifty years ago. 


Congregations and Globalization 


Now, we turn to the two congregations in these two: 
communities. Just as it is possible to characterize communities as falling ‘ 
along a continuum from “homogeneous” to “heterogeneous,” so too with — 
congregations. We can assess the extent to which a specific 4 
congregation is internally diverse and we can see whether i 
“diversity” reflects the situation in the community at large. In othe: 
words, a congregation might be internally homogenous in ethnic - 
linguistic, and class terms, but still be at odds with the surrounding — 
community on one or more of these dimensions. On the other hand, a 
congregation might be quite diverse and mirror its diverse community in 
the process. 


The problems for congregations arise when their internal 
diversity does not match the diversity in the surrounding community. 
This is a long-term process in which congregations and communities are - 
moving through their respective life cycles. Consider the history for th 
cases of Tzintzuntzan and Oak Cliff. 


ee eee, A, 


When established in the sixteenth century by Europeans, the 
congregation in Tzintzuntzan was a mission at odds with the loca‘ 
population. Over nearly five centuries, the single Roman Catholic paris: 
church and its dependent chapels in the outlying hamlets have become 
an inseparable part of local culture. Even in the midst of Protestan: 
growth in other areas of Mexico, only a few residents have abandoned 
their strong Catholic faith to participate in Protestant Bible study groups 
held in Tzintzuntzan or in nearby towns (for details on Protestantism, — 
see Cahn 2003). In effect, over the generations, the congregation in 
Tzintzuntzan has become homogeneous with the community. 
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The religious practices visible in Tzintzuntzan to thousands of 
tourists (and a few anthropologists) are distinctive. As Stanley Brandes 
remarked in his insightful analysis of fiestas in Tzintzuntzan: “The 
religious life of small communities is naturally affected by decisions 
from Rome, but these communities also draw on a rich sacred tradition, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, to express what is unique about their 
own world” (1988:9). 


In fact, a major impact of Vatican II on local worship practices 
has been to replace Latin with Spanish, and even to encourage the use of 
urépecha in some masses, especially those held in the chapels in nearby 
hamlets where some residents prefer the indigenous language over 
Spanish. Paradoxically, this globally-mandated change in religious 
practices has brought the church and the local community closer 
ogether, resulting in greater local homogeneity within Tzintzuntzan and 
among the twenty hamlets within its parish. 


As transnational migration became a dominant force in 
zintzuntzan, the locality became the core of an increasingly “extended 
community” (Kemper 1994, 2002). Religious practices were not exempt 
ifrom this extension. For instance, our study of the local parish archives 
hows that migrants, even those living as far away as Tacoma, WA, 
ould come back home to be married, to have their children baptized 
and confirmed, and to attend significant fiestas. In fact, predictions that 
traditional fiestas would fall into disfavor because of modernization 
have been turned on their heads. 


The number of penitentes during Holy Week actually has _ 
increased in recent decades as migrant males have returned to 
Tzintzuntzan to fulfill their promises to undergo this ritual in response to 
God’s granting their prayers. In the same vein, concerns that participants 
in the locally-produced Easter Passion play would be hard to find in the 
face of growing rates of migration to the U.S. have been unfounded. 
Some migrants in the U.S. have figured out that they can arrange their 
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vacations so that they can return to Tzintzuntzan to continue to 
participate in the annual passion play or the Christmas posadas. 
7 
Some of the same accommodations have taken place in Oak | 
Cliff. At Trinity Presbyterian Church, we see attendance rise on 
Sundays associated with Christmas, Easter, and other holy days when 
former members or children of members return to their home 
community to be with their families. In a sense, it is och 
just as far from the north Dallas suburbs to cross the Trinity River to re ; 
enter Oak Cliff as it is to travel from the U.S. to Tzintzuntzan. This 
pattern of re-visiting honors the congregation’s past rather than it 
present. The coming together of families and old friends reinforces = 
internal homogeneity of an essentially all-Anglo congregation living ou 
its ministry in an increasingly Hispanic community. 


. 
? 
The tight-knit, church “family” at Trinity Presbyterian Church 
has struggled to come to terms with its changing community setting. 
Many of the members have lived in the Oak Cliff area for decades an: 
remember well when the neighborhood and the church were a goo 
match for each other. Over the past 20 years, as out-migration an: 
funerals have outpaced baptisms and new membership, Trinity ha 
declined steadily from more than 600 members to fewer than 10% 
members, even after taking into account the effects of having anc 
Presbyterian congregation merged into Trinity about ten years ago. 


How has the Trinity congregation tried to deal with a 
dislocation from a position of homogeneity with the surroundins - 
community? For several years in the late 1980s, it made an effort a 
nurturing an Hispanic congregation in its midst. Ultimately, this effo: 
failed and the Hispanic group went off to nest at another Presbyteria: 
site. During the 1990s, Trinity began a more successful effort to wor! 
with a local elementary school to provide after-school tutoring for th: 
rapidly growing population of Hispanic children in need of extra help 
with English language skills. A number of Trinity’s members devoted 
hundreds of hours to this program, which initially took place in the 
church basement but eventually was transferred to the school campus 
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when the program’s sponsorship shifted to the local YMCA. Currently, 
Trinity provides space for a program of the Dallas 1.S.D. focused on 
} E.S.L. and G.E.D. adult courses combined with daytime child care. In 
| addition, for the past two years, Trinity once again provides “nesting” 
} for the Hispanic Presbyterian congregation that previously was with 
} them. 


Conclusion 


At first glance, the small town of Tzintzuntzan and the urban 
| community of Oak Cliff would appear to have very little in common. On 
| further consideration, we can see that both communities are deeply 
| involved in the globalization process, especially as this is played out in 
current practices of transnational migration. Tzintzuntzan is a sending 
| community, while Oak Cliff is a receiving area. The Roman Catholic 
congregation in Tzintzuntzan is homogeneous with its community in 
many ways, but sees itself at risk of losing touch with its “extended 
community” spread across half a continent. 


Meanwhile, Trinity Presbyterian has lost its homogeneity with its 
1 Oak Cliff community during the past two decades. Most of the folks at 
' Trinity Presbyterian Church realize that forces beyond their own control 
are in work in the community. They know that their congregation is 
becoming an anachronism, but seem puzzled when asked to deal with 
1 the mismatch between who they used to be fifty years ago and who they 
| are now. They have made efforts, some successful and some not so 
| successful, to engage the community on new terms. 


In 2002, Trinity abandoned its long-time mission statement of 
| “Serving God and Oak Cliff for over 110 Years,” and adopted “A 
| Welcoming Congregation in the Oak Cliff Community.” Despite some 
l success at attracting new and younger members, especially among the 
growing gay and lesbian homeowners in north Oak Cliff, it is likely that 
| the membership at Trinity Presbyterian Church will continue to decline. 
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For the Roman Catholic parish church in Tzintzuntzan one of the 
major challenges is the need to sustain the faith and religious practices 
of the ever-growing migrant population. A few years ago, the migrants 
in the Tacoma area began their own version of the venerable “Señor del 
Rescate” festival celebrated a week before Carnival (the day before Ash 
Wednesday marks the beginning of Lent). At about the same time, 
priests from the Roman Catholic Church in Tacoma made a visit to 
Tzintzuntzan. Their goal was to understand the backgrounds of the large 
population of Tzintzuntzan migrants living in the Tacoma area parish. A 
major challenge for the church in Tzintzuntzan and its sisters in the 
Tacoma area is to reach the hundreds of Tzintzuntzan migrants who 
have the ability to help their home community in substantial ways. 
Recently, these transnational migrants have begun to send funds back 
home to help with major community projects. 


Globalization, especially in the form of transnational migration, 
creates a tension between the comfort of homogeneity and the 
challenges of heterogeneity. Homogeneity brings in its wake a certain 
comfort. It is the comfort of the familiar, the tried-and-true, the witness 
of the “way we have always done it here.” On the other hand, 
heterogeneity creates challenges to traditional ways of being, thinking, 
and doing. The cases of Tzintzuntzan and Oak Cliff are but two of 
hundreds that would reveal similar tensions between congregations and 
communities. 


We close with one last example of the tension between 
congregation and community. On 12% Street in Oak Cliff, a large wood- 
framed home, where one of Trinity’s long-time members was born and 
raised, recently has been transformed into a very successful Mexican 
restaurant called “Calle Doce.” It is a strange feeling, indeed, to go there 
for a meal and end up eating at a table set up in the former bedroom of 
one of church’s most faithful members. Here is transformation at a deep 
level; here the tensions between the comfort of homogeneity and the 
challenges of heterogeneity come all the way home. ' 
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Resumen 


El autor provee un análisis comparativo de dos comunidades y las 
iglesias respectivas. En el pueblo de Tzintzuntzan, ubicado en el Estado 
de Michoacán, México, la parroquia de “San Francisco de Asís” es la 
única institución religiosa de grado. Más de 90% de la población 
municipal asiste a la misas semanales y a las fiestas anuales. Por el otro 
lado, el barrio conocido como Oak Cliff, ubicada en el sector suroeste 
de la Ciudad de Dallas, Texas, ofrece más de trescientos iglesias de 
todo tipo y tamaño. Con una membresía actual menos de los cien - 
adultos, la “Iglesia Presbiteriana de la Trinidad,” establecida por 
1890, ni es la más grande ni la más pequeña. A pesar de estas 
diferencias entre las comunidades y las iglesias de Tzintzuntzan y Oak 
Cliff, ambos pueblos van experimentando transformaciones 
significativas por causa de la onda actual de la globalización. 
Sobretodo, la migración transnacional está cambiando la situación 
demográfica local y las experiencias religiosas de los residentes. 


En este artículo se hace hincapié en la relación entre la diversidad de la 
comunidad y la diversidad de la iglesia local. Mientras que la iglesia 
parroquial de Tzintzuntzan es homogénea con su comunidad, la Iglesia * 
Presbiteriana de la Trinidad ya no es homogénea con el vecindario tal 
como era. Hoy en día Oak Cliff se ha puesto más hispanohablante y más. 
católico como resultado del enorme flujo inmigratorio latino. Como 
consecuencia, las iglesias protestantes como la “Trinidad” han sufrido 
bajas en el número de miembros y en su influencia dentro de la 
comunidad. Asi se puede observar que en Tzintzuntzan — el lugar del 
auge migratorio — la parroquia va por adelante mientras que en Oak 
Cliff — el lugar de la emigración anglosajona y la inmigración latina — 
muchas iglesias han sufrido los trastornos del cambio inesperado. Los 
casos de Tzintzuntzan y Oak Cliff y sus iglesias no son únicos sino 
típicos de miles de comunidades de orígen y de destino. 
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Theological Education between Street and Classroom: 
Report and Reflections 


Joerg Rieger 


On the way home from church one day, one of my five-year-old 
twin daughters asked: 


“Why is the church always talking about Jesus?” 
“What do you mean?” was my surprised response. 


“Why is the church always talking about Jesus?” she repeated. 
“You know, it’s always “Jesus, Jesus, Jesus. ”” 


Now she had sparked my curiosity. “What else should the church 
talk about?” I replied. 


“Well,” she said, “we could also talk about people who are 
homeless and people who are sick.” 


“Why should we do that?” 


“Well,” she said, “Jesus also would have cared about people like 
that.” 


When I tell this story to students and other people who know my 
theological work, one of their first assumptions is that I must have put 
these ideas into my child’s head. It sounds like something I might have 
said and she might have picked up. But I usually try not to make the 
church look too bad in front of my children; they are quite adept at 
figuring out the shortcomings of the church on their own. I am fairly 
certain that she picked up this idea in a different way, and this leads to 
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my first argument for conceiving of theological education as going on 
between the street and the classroom. 


Ever since our daughters could walk, my wife and I have taken 
them with us when we have gone to places that were different from our 
own middle-class neighborhood. For several years I took students to 
West Dallas, one of the most depressed areas of the city, heavily 
marginalized along the lines of class and race. There, we connected 
mostly with the Hispanic members of the community and some African 
American youth. During our times there, my children played with the 


kids living in West Dallas and, like my students, they would usually end - 


up raising questions about the painful aspects of daily life on the 
underside in the U.S.—questions not raised in our middle-class 
churches. The questions my students asked often had theological 
implications like: 


Where is God in this situation? 


Why are the mainline churches not paying attention? Is hope a 
real option when suffering and pressure abound? 


Sometimes, these questions were so powerful that we saw the - 


lives of the people who asked them being changed. One of our mottos 
became “Meeting God in West Dallas can change your life.” 


I would argue that my daughter’s question about Jesus and the 
church had its roots in a setting like that. What made this five-year-old 
question things was the cognitive dissonance between what we do in 
church and what she perceived as real life. Interestingly enough, the 
church that we attended at the time was quite involved in mission trips 
and other projects both in West Dallas and Juarez, Mexico. But for some 
reason, the connection was not made as clearly as it could have been 
between our projects on the one hand and what all these things mean for 


IL A AAA 106 aie DA wh, eee 
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our faith on the other. It seemed well-meaning Jesus-talk quickly lost its 


' Perkins Perspective (Summer 97), 13. 
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edge without a constant and systematic connection to where the pain is 
in real life. 


The problem that needs to be addressed, therefore, is not simply 
that the church and the seminary “should” be more involved and that 
they “should” step out of their own respective ivory towers.” The 
problem is that even those churches and seminaries that have made some 
steps in the right direction often fail to help people bring together their 
experiences from the street and the theological concepts from their 
educations, and this is part of the reason why such experiences do not 
lead to significant insight or change. 


Thinking on Your Feet 


When students and faculty of Perkins School of Theology first 
became involved in West Dallas in 1996, a few colleagues congratulated 
us for finally “getting out there and doing something.” Of course, 
initiating just another social service project would not have posed much 
of a challenge to theological education, particularly if the idea is that 
those who go “out there” do so merely in order to apply what they have 
learned “in here.” But what happened was quite different and reversed 
the traditional order of theory and praxis. “Out there,” some of us 
learned things that would make a difference “in here,” and that posed 
challenges; thus, praxis became a challenge to theory. 


In the process, we added another element: theological reflection 
and praxis were joined by spiritual formation, and this combination 
developed its own synergy. The most immediate challenge to the 
academic environment had to do with the level of reflection. Students 


* The academy, of course, is routinely accused of living in an ivory 
tower—a world removed from reality. But this seems true for the church as 
well. Many churches have created their own bubbles and are thus quite 
removed from reality as well. A moral challenge that this “should” be 
different will not make much of a difference here. What is needed are new 


energy sources. 
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who had been exposed to the reality of West Dallas would often come 
back raising questions that were different from the usual questions asked 
in a mainline seminary setting. Beginning with the more typical 
questions like: 


What must I do to become a successful pastor in the mainline 
church? 


They would move on to questions like: 


What difference does the Christian faith make in struggles for survival 
and for a decent life, and what is the role of the church in all this? 


Beginning with broad questions like: What do Bible and tradition say 
about salvation in general? 


They moved on to questions like: 


What do Bible and tradition have to say about salvation in a world that — 
leaves people struggling on their own and does not offer much support - 


for those in need? 


Most importantly, questions changed from abstractions like the well- 
marketed WWJD—What Would Jesus do? to more specific questions 


like: What is Jesus doing in this particular situation? Those specific 


questions eventually lead back to a more informed approach to the 
broader questions.” 


Our efforts at integrating theological reflection, spirituality, and 
praxis not only led students to rethink some of their own questions, but 


* In terms of the question of salvation, for instance, it was no longer 
possible to treat the topic according to the motto “one size fits all.” 
Salvation has different connotations in different situations, as demonstrated 


in Jesus’ own ministry. See, for instance, the parable of the Prodigal Son in 
the Gospel of Luke, chapter 15. 
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also challenged the faculty (including those who did not participate in 
the experience). Conversations within Perkins brought a growing 
recognition that the school needed an introductory course on issues of 
church and society that would include matters of race, class, and gender; 
this course was recently introduced officially into the curriculum. 
Furthermore, the research agenda of some faculty was broadened. Many 
of my own theological insights were sparked in situations comparable to 
the pressures endured by people in West Dallas, and the particular 
questions encountered in West Dallas have added their own particular 
touch. 


In my book Remember the Poor 1 address the relation of 
theological authority and political power—a question not usually 
considered in classic theological studies but which finds its roots in 
observations “from below.” The larger problem that needs to be 
addressed in this context is that the powerful have often shaped the type 
of authority adopted by theology and the church, thus molding 
Christianity in their own image.* In my book God and the Excluded, to 
give another example, I began to see more clearly the relation between 
our attitudes towards other people and our attitudes towards God. If 
there is a lack of respect for other people, there is a good chance that 
there is a lack of respect for God, no matter how seriously people intend 
and profess to respect God.” 


* Joerg Rieger, Remember the Poor: The Challenge to Theology in 
the Twenty-First Century (Harrisburg: Trinity Press International, 1998). 
This insight was clarified for me also by working through the work of 
theologians whose thought had developed in other situations of pressure, 
both in the U.S. and in Latin America, Frederick Herzog and Gustavo 
Gutierrez. 


5 Joerg Rieger, God and the Excluded: Visions and Blindspots in 
Contemporary Theology (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 2001). The more 
fundamental term seems to be love rather than respect (this is the way 1. 
John 4:20 frames the issue) but the term is too easily co-opted. The term 
respect emphasizes a central aspect of the term love and corrects a 
fundamental misunderstanding of love which tends to smother the other, 
found both in popular culture and in the church. 
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We are currently making similar experiences with the “Perkins 
Youth School of Theology,” an effort developed by Evelyn Parker and 
myself to work theologically with high school youth “under pressure,” 
i.e., young people marginalized and pressured by our society along the 
lines of race, class, gender, sexuality, physical ability, health, and other 
issues. One of the surprises has been the level of theological reflection at 
which these young people are capable of performing. They often pick up 
significant theological issues that otherwise find little resonance in 
theological education. These students intuitively grasped the deeper 


levels of John Wesley’s statement that “religion must not go from the - 


greatest to the least, or the power would appear to be of men. A 
presentation to faculty colleagues a few weeks earlier had not been able 
to produce anything close to a similar response. The youth understood 
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that such a statement had a significant impact on God-talk and they had - 


little difficulty in finding examples and parallels in their own 


experiences. At the end of the day, they left wondering why no one else © 
had ever discussed such matters with them—particularly since those — 


matters seemed so obvious to them after the presentation. 


At the level of theological reflection, this raises and expands 


questions of epistemology. In touch with the pressures of life, the matter 
is pushed beyond the classical epistemological questions, such as: 


How do we know what we know? 
And then advances to the next level, introducing questions like: 


How can we make visible things that otherwise remain invisible 
in theological education? 


* See my introduction to Methodist and Radical: Rejuvenating a 
Tradition, ed. Joerg Rieger and John Vincent (Nashville: Kingswood 
Books, 2003), presented at the Spring Forum of the Perkins Youth School 
of Theology in April 2003. 
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How can we know what we normally repress and prefer not to 
know? 


The epistemological horizon of theological education is 
broadened in significant ways when we get in touch with what is going 
on in the streets. 


Implications for Spiritual Formation 


Theological reflection is not the only thing affected when people 
begin to connect to where the pain is in real life. Spiritual formation and 
the ways we think about it also change. In 1999, colleagues Susanne 
Johnson, Luis Pedraja, and myself arranged for one of the year-long 
mandatory spiritual formation groups at Perkins School of Theology to 
meet in the context of our encounters with people in West Dallas. At the 
intersection of theological reflection, praxis, and spiritual formation, 
interesting things happened. First, spiritual formation was broadened and 
moved beyond its typical fixation on issues of personal and private 
spirituality or the spirituality of a neatly defined group. Even tradition- 
oriented approaches to spiritual formation that focus on the ancient texts 
and creeds of the church are often not able to transcend this modern 
focus on the self that has captured much of spiritual formation today. 
Texts and traditions are easily pulled into the self-centering mechanisms 
that drive large parts of the church and theological education. Instead of 
limiting spiritual formation to their own spiritual hang-ups and questions 
students involved in spiritual formation in the context of West Dallas 
began to think about spirituality in a broader horizon, which included 
their connection to other people and the challenges of life. 


The spiritual formation group that met in West Dallas looked for 
God in places where theologians and church people usually do not look. 
This led to fresh experiences of God that included a new sense of 
transcendence—not in terms of ethereal matters but in terms of 
transcending the limits that are often imposed on God by theologians 
and church people alike. Spiritual formation in the context of West 
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Dallas became a different type of formation, where people began to give 
up the egocentric concentration on self and the search for control. 


In this form of spiritual formation a new sort of energy was set 
free. Spiritual formation for this group included practical tasks, such as * 
repairing a house. Our involvement led us to the awareness, for instance, 
that one family had been unfairly targeted by a housing inspector, whe — 
had gone to the length of having the police issue a warrant of arrest for 
the father at a time when the mother was dying of cancer. In this contexi — 
it became clear that the focus was not on our ability to take things inte ~ 
our own hands, but on the energy that developed when we pullec 
together with the family under pressure. 


In the classical language of the Protestant Reformation, the focus - 
of this formation experience was not on works-righteousness (asking — 
what must I do to be formed?) but on God’s grace (asking: what is Goc © 
doing to form us?). Moral imperatives gave way to an experience of 
empowerment marked by a holistic spirituality. In these encounters with — 
others, students, faculty, and West Dallas family alike experienced - 
God’s transforming grace in their lives. Spiritual formation thus became 
an experience of being formed by an energy that many of us had no‘ 
experienced before. - 


This direction also took care of one of the biggest problems o 
Christian praxis, namely an activism that tries to control the other anc - 
that often leads to burnout.’ Connecting Christian praxis and spiritua: 
formation in the midst of the tensions and pain of life prevents burnou' 
because it corrects the misguided notions that the self is as the center of 
the universe and that it needs to run on its own steam. Our typical late 
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capitalist fix-it mentality breaks down in the complex worlds of Wes: 


7 See Joerg Rieger, “Beyond Burnout: New Creation and the 
Economics of Grace in Late Capitalism.” Quarterly Review (Spring 2004): 


67-79. There is a close connection to John Wesley’s recognition that works 
of mercy are means of grace. 
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Dallas and other places of pain around the world because we are not able 
even to scratch the surface of the problem let alone overcome it. It is 
precisely at the point of this break-down that Christian praxis itself is 
reshaped by God's own praxis in Christ.* 


Finally, bringing theological reflection into this mix of spiritual 
formation and praxis addresses the question of relevance. Ever since the 
beginnings of modernity, theology has felt the urge and the need to 
prove its relevance. No more. Theological reflection in touch with the 
streets gets so relevant that it gets itself in trouble all the time—an 
experience quite familiar to the early Christians and their predecessors 
(Blessed are those who are persecuted for righteousness” sake.... For in 
the same way they persecuted the prophets who were before you” Matt. 
5:10-11). 


Once the elements of praxis, spiritual formation, and theological 
reflection are connected, there is no room for a certain type of 
disconnected otherworldly spirituality that has plagued Christianity 
throughout its history but is foreign to Jesus’ own ministry. Neither is 
there room for the type of theological reflection that pretends to be 
secure in the ivory towers. The dualisms between theory and praxis or 
between spiritual and material things are challenged here and are 
uncovered for what they really are: ideological cover-ups. Not unlike 
those who pretend not to be political but usually end up safeguarding the 
political status quo, those who pretend to be “purely theoretical” and 
“purely spiritual” may hide their own practical commitments and their 
embeddedness in material relations, thereby also safeguarding the status 
quo. 


$ The primary focus on God's praxis as opposed to our own 
“orthopraxis” was one of the persistent themes of the work of theologian 


Frederick Herzog. 
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The Theological Task 


Traditional theological education seems to assume that practical 
engagement with “the streets” takes away from serious academic study 
of theology. Sadly, the faculty colleagues who had initially 
congratulated us for going to West Dallas were the first to resist any 
effort to integrate West Dallas-related experiences into the academic 
setting. In their thinking, praxis somehow contaminated academic 
theory. 
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Others, more open to praxis, try to find a middle road, a i 


“balance” between street and classroom. Here, both praxis and theory ; 
are valued, but there is little integration and virtually no cross- - 
fertilization. In theological education, the division of the disciplines is 
still such that there is little overlap between the theoreticians and the 

: 


for—and do not assume that they can learn much from—colleagues in 
other disciplines; for the most part, we leave it to the students to sort 


Z 
practitioners. Colleagues in one discipline have fairly low expectations — 
things out. : 


¢ 
7 

What these perspectives fail to take into account, however, is that — 

even the most “pure” or theoretical academic endeavor takes place : 
somewhere between classroom and life. It is simply not possible to leave — 
our lives behind as we engage in academic endeavors, no matter how 
hard we might try. And it is not possible to skip theological reflection ip — 
favor of “practical” involvement. In fact, the refusal to reflect — 
theologically on what is happening in the streets is more likely to lead to * 
repressions than to a clean separation of theory and praxis. And what is . 
repressed, as psychoanalysis and other disciplines have taught us, will | 
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come in through the back door. Living and breathing human beings are 
simply not able to develop pure, disinterested theories. 


This does not mean that we have no other choice but to give in to 
our own biases and interests. Relativism does not have to be the end 


result of an insight into the relativity of our own situation. At the same 
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time, relativism cannot be overcome by denying relativity and 
situatedness. We need to work through our own connectedness to the 
issues of real life, and here lies the biggest problem of contemporary 
theological education. While we are aware of a whole range of options 
when it comes to our theoretical endeavors, we are not aware of the 
range of options when it comes to our situatedness and praxis. The 
problem is not only with those theologians who simply overlook and 
repress their own relation to life. The problem is also with a type of 
contextual theology that takes situation and context at face value and as 
given. 


The problem with much of contextual theology is that it often 
gets stuck in the particular context closest to home. Male theologians, if 
they choose to be contextual, seem to be locked into male issues; female 
theologians who want to be contextual are locked into feminist issues; 
Hispanic, African American, and Asian theologians are locked into 
issues of race and ethnicity, and so on. The issue that usually gets left 
out altogether here for obvious reasons is the issue of class, since 
theologians tend to be, at least to a certain degree, members of the 
middle class. The issue of class illustrates the challenge: how can 
theologians address matters in class contexts different from their own, 
and why should they try? 


The latter question deserves at least two answers. The first one is 
related to the theological subject matter itself. If Jesus’ context cannot be 
limited to a middle class context, we will miss a significant aspect of his 
reality if we do not follow him in those contexts “where he has already - 
preceded us.” 


Second, if context does indeed shape our theological work, we 
need to broaden our context as much as humanly possible in order not to 
become trapped in a narcissistic preoccupation with our own context 
alone. For this reason, I suggested several years ago that we do not talk 
about context in general but about context as “that which hurts.” 


2 This was one of the major concerns of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. 
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Context, at its most fundamental level, has to do with where our deepest 
pain is located, with painful things that shape us mostly unconsciously; 


after all, our desires are shaped most powerfully by our repressions. — 


These contexts of pain bind us together, as the apostle Paul says: “If one 


member suffers, all suffer together with it” (1. Cor 12:26). Context has +: 


. . 10 
to do with our common pain. 


The former question was, How we can address contextual 
matters that are different from our own? On the most basic level, we 
need to remind ourselves that “no one is an island.” Our context never 


exists in isolation from other contexts. The context of “White” America * 
is inextricably tied, and often shapes up on the back of, the context of — 
“Black,” “Brown,” “Red,” and “Yellow” America. The context of males 


is inextricably tied to the context of females. Furthermore, the context of 
the middle class is inextricably tied to the context of the underclasses— 
middle class existence is possible precisely because there are people 
who work for minimum wage and many who work far below that wage 
abroad and in these United States. If it is correct that other contexts are 
inextricably related to our own, all we need to do is pay attention to 
what is already going on all around us and not close our eyes. We need 
to realize how much our own context is interwoven with all other 
contexts—and here is another reason why the street matters especially to 
those of us who do not live there. 


We need a closer look at what is actually going on all around us, 
including those recesses of reality that we tend to repress because they 
make us uncomfortable. Too many academics and theologians find out 
only in retirement that they spent their careers turning primarily around 
their own personal questions. “Academic excellence,” or “theological 
excellence,” favorite expressions of the establishment, now requires that 
we become aware of how our lives—which include the reality of the 
streets, whether we like it or not—relate to our academic work. At a first 


' See Joerg Rieger, “Developing a Common Interest Theology 
from the Underside,” in: Liberating the Future: God, Mammon, and 
Theology, ed. Rieger (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1998): 124-41. 
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level, this awareness is a matter of sheer honesty and it is hard to see 
how we can function without it. 


Developing a grasp of context as “that which hurts” will improve 
the quality and relevance of our academic work. We need to understand 
matters of context in order to determine where repressed contextual 
issues unduly sway the academic task. Ideology is not so much the 
justification of our own personal context—we can deal with that, 
because it happens at a conscious level—but too often the justification 
of contexts of which we are not even aware.'' 


The task of theology as such would not change in this new 
paradigm: we need sound judgment of matters of spirituality/faith and 
praxis. We need to understand, however, that such judgment cannot be 
offered “out of the blue” but that it must depend on a self-critical 
awareness of our own situatedness and relativity. There is no way to get 
rid of the street: either we learn from it, or it will come in through the 
back door and spook around our academic constructs. It is by dealing 
with our particular relativity and by paying attention to context as that 
which hurts that we overcome relativism and find better ways of 
identifying God’s own work in this world—a work which never neglects 
the streets. 


Resumen 


En este articulo el autor comienza con una reflexión teológica 
ocasionada por una simple pregunta hecha por su hijas sobre la razón 
por la cual las iglesias hablen tanto sobre cristo en vez de hablar sobre 
aquello de lo cual Cristo habla. Conectando ese tema con la reflexión 
teológica de clases de formación espiritual ubicadas en West Dallas, el 
praxis, y la espiritualidad, el autor propone la necesidad de ir mas allá 


11 The former is the basic definition of ideology in modern 
theology. 
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de un simple contexto hacia la interconexión de diferentes contextos y — 
un tema teológico que usa el lente de aquello que causa dolor a otros 
seres humanos, sea raza, genero, o pobreza. 
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Book Reviews 


An Introduction to Christian Theology, by Justo L. González and Zaida 
Maldonado Pérez. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2002. 166 pp. $18.00. 


Frederick D. Aquino 


What is the task of theology? What resources inform the development 
of Christian thought? What is the relationship between classic Christian 
doctrines and constructive theology? How does one begin to explore 
and assess the diverse and complex enterprise of theology? In An 
Introduction to Christian Theology, Gonzaléz and Pérez tackle such 
questions, exploring the connection between historically developed 
Christian doctrines and the landscape of contemporary theology. This 
book is an accessible yet reflective introduction to theology. It 
addresses some important questions in theological prolegomena and 
provides a concise treatment of basic Christian doctrines. 


This book introduces “the fuller spectrum of Christian theology 
as it has developed through the centuries” (7). The authors here 
acknowledge the importance of their own domain—history—for 
theological reflection. However, this commitment does not preclude 
connecting historically formed ideas with contemporary concerns. In 
fact, this book explores other dimensions of theology and strives to 
render fair interpretations of other perspectives. This move is no more 
apparent than in chapter 1 in which the authors cover various approaches 
to theology, showing their strengths and weaknesses while challenging 
the reader to explore how they may complement one another (18). The 
chapter also stresses the complex relationship among theology and other 
domains of thought such as philosophy, science, and sociology. 


Thinking from a particular perspective while engaging the other 
fairly and honestly is a plus in the book. To overlook the contextual 
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nature of theological reflection is to ignore “its limits” (29). González 
and Pérez make every effort to invite readers to glance at the varied 
landscape of theology. Each chapter succeeds in highlighting key issues 
both for the general reader and for the reader who desires further 
clarification. Engaging readers on two levels is a great way to clarify 
general arguments while provoking further consideration. 


Chapters 2 and 4 illustrate the point. Chapter 2 provides : 
concise but engaging foray into various approaches to divine revelatior : 
(e.g., natural revelation, revelation in history, revelation in Jesus Christ. 
and revelation in scripture). At times, the reader may have difficulty 
navigating the sea of discourse but the authors help nuance the dialectic” 
of tradition and scripture. They also point out the ambiguities and” 
contingencies in forming a theology of divine revelation. Chapter +: 
follows the same dynamic; it aptly summarizes the development of 
Christological thought from the New Testament to Chalcedon, along 
with a complex portrait of the work of Christ. Gonzalez and Pérez | 
challenge the reader to appreciate diverse images of salvation and te 
understand salvation as inclusive of the “whole person” (93). These 
images connect salvation to our human experience in all its variety. 
Though the book generally has an ecumenical tone, at times the 
historical depiction of the formation of theological doctrines eclipses” 
this focus. For example, the authors acknowledge the liturgical conte 


from which early Christological thought emerged (79). Yet, the: | 
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suggest that the “basic source for all that we may say about the person o! 
Jesus is the New Testament, to which we then add our own experience 
of faith —both individually and as a church” (77; see also 93). I was left 
wondering, at least historically and theologically speaking, whether the 
origin and development of Christian doctrine is more complex anc 
diverse than this depiction. Did various resources such as liturgy, icons. 
catecheses, fathers, and scripture form an intricate web of canonica! 
resources? Or were most of these resources added components? { 
realize the difficulty of addressing this issue in an introductory text, but 


perhaps this response fits the intended focus of inviting further 
reflection. 
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Nevertheless, this book succeeds in addressing its main audience. 
Its two level approach invites beginners to grasp the basic contours of 
theology while provoking further reflection. The urge to move from the 
particular to more comprehensive expressions of Christian thought is 
reflected in the format of this book. With this in mind, beginners will 
benefit from a text that fills a void in contemporary theology. 
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Reseña Bibliográfica 


Gálvez Alvarado, Rigoberto Manuel. Teología de la comunicación: Unt 
acercamiento biblico a los medios masivos de comunicacion. 
Terrassa (Barcelona): Editorial CLIE, 2001. 237 pp. Carpeta 
dura. 
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Pablo A. Jiménez . 

La bibliografia hispanoamericana sobre homilética se enriquece ; 

con este interesante libro, escrito por el Dr. Rigoberto Manuel Galvez 

Alvarado, del Seminario Bíblico Teológico Latinoamericano er 

Guatemala. El Dr. Gálvez ofrece una introducción abarcadora al campo 

de la comunicación desde una perspectiva religiosa. 

Gálvez define la teología de la comunicación como “un discurso 

sobre el fenómeno de la comunicación desde la perspectiva de Dios, de ; 

la fe, de la revelación” (p. 28). El objetivo principal del libro es ayudar 2 | 

agentes pastorales a mejorar sus habilidades en el campo de lea . 

comunicación—principalmente a través de medios de comunicación | 
masiva—y promover la reflexión sobre los aspectos teológicos 

misiológicos y éticos de la comunicación de mensajes religiosos. : 

. 

; 

: 


El libro comienza con varios endosos y un prólogo donde lídere: 
protestantes afirman el valor del escrito. El autor ofrece una corté 
introducción, seguida por el primer capítulo, que trata sobre el tema ~ 
central del libro: la teología de la comunicación. Se destaca en este 
capítulo la idea de que “la Trinidad es para la teología y la iglesia le 
fuente, el origen, el modelo y el prototipo de toda comunicación” (p. 
36). Además, estudia el tema de la comunicación en la Biblia. E: 
segundo capítulo explora la relación entre comunicación y misión, este 
última entendida a la luz de la reflexión teológica latinoamericana sobre — 
el tema. El tercer capítulo pasa a considerar la comunicación como 
ciencia y como instrumento. Éste es un capítulo muy útil donde el autor 
explora varias teorías y diversos paradigmas sobre la comunicación. 
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A partir del cuarto capítulo el libro toma un giro más práctico. 
Dicho capítulo ofrece guías para el uso de los medios de comunicación 
masiva por parte de la Iglesia. Aquí se destaca la sección sobre el uso de 
la televisión, campo en el que Gálvez tiene basta experiencia. El quinto 
presenta una pastoral de los medios de comunicación, que intenta 
equipar a ministros cristianos para trabajar con estos medios. El sexto 
capítulo se dirige a la misma audiencia, considerando las dimensiones 
éticas de la comunicación. El libro termina con una conclusión, un 
apéndice y una bibliografía. 


Los defectos del libro son pocos. En términos de contenido, el 
libro apenas menciona la comunicación cibernética, obviando temas 
tales como el Internet, los portales electrónicos (“web sites”) y los 
diarios computarizados (“blogs”). Quizás. el problema principal del libro 
es la forma como entrelaza referencias a visiones teológicas y técnicas 
muy diversas sin detenerse a considerar la compatibilidad de las ideas. 
Esto se ve claramente en el tercer capítulo, donde el autor describe 
varias teorías sobre la comunicación, dando a entender que todas aportan 
algo importante. Empero, no reconoce que algunas de teorías 
contradicen a otras ni recomienda una teoría sobre las otras. En este 
sentido, el libro padece de una cierta “neutralidad” que termina 
confundiendo un poco a quienes lo leen. Aparte de su claro compromiso 
evangélico, no conocemos mucho de las posiciones del autor. 


A pesar de todo esto, Teología de la comunicación es un libro 
muy útil y, como tal, debe convertirse en un libro de referencia sobre el 
tema en cursos de homilética y de comunicación en institutos y 
seminarios en toda América Latina. 
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Reseña Bibliográfica 


Rivera, Roberto Amparo. No me dejes solo: Una pastoral comunitaria * 
de cuidado, afirmación y acompañamiento. San Juan: 
Publicaciones Palabra y Más, 2005. 196 pp. Rústica. 


Pablo A. Jiménez 
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Los buenos libros de teología pastoral en español brillan por su + 
ausencia. Por eso nos alegra tanto la publicación de No me dejes solo: 3 
Una pastoral comunitaria de cuidado, afirmación y acompañamiento — 
escrito por Roberto Amparo Rivera. 


Rivera es un educador puertorriqueño de extracción pentecostal. : 
Obtuvo un Ph.D. en educación en la Universidad de Ohio y sirvió a su 
denominación, la Iglesia de Dios (Cleveland), en diversas capacidades 
Sin embargo, se destacan en su hoja de servicio su labor como directo; 
de la Editorial Evangélica y como presidente del Colegio Bíblico 
Pentecostal, en Puerto Rico. | 


Roberto, quien también fue presidente de la Asociación para la 
Educación Teológica Hispana (AETH), sufrió un ataque masivo a' d 
corazón en el 1997. Este libro comienza narrando cómo enfrentó los * 
efectos y las consecuencias de ese mal. Rivera entrelaza su testimonio— ~ 
que deja claro el milagro que Dios ha operado en su vida—con consejos ' 
prácticos, notas bíblicas y reflexiones teológicas sobre el cuidado 
pastoral. El resultado es un libro tan útil como interesante. Es uno de lo: 
pocos libros en español que trata temas tales como la visita pastoral a las | 
personas enfermas, el cuidado pastoral de personas cuyos familiares se 
suicidan y el arte de la conversación pastoral. 

; 


Recomendamos este libro con gozo, sabiendo que quienes lo lean 
lo disfrutarán a la saciedad. En particular, recomendamos su uso como 
libro de texto o como material de apoyo didáctico en cursos sobre 
cuidado y teología pastoral. 
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Reseña Bibliográfica 


Mawhinney, Bruce. Predicando con frescura. Grand Rapids, MI: 
Editorial Portavoz, 1998. 236 pp. Rústica. 


Pablo A. Jiménez 


Este libro forma parte de la serie “Predicando con...”. Hasta 
ahora, Predicando con frescura es el tomo más exitoso de la serie. 
Mawhinney narra la historia—en forma de novela—de Pablo Fernández, 
un predicador que se siente frustrado con su predicación. En su deseo de 
superación, Fernández visita el seminario del cual se graduó y se 
encuentra con el Dr. Ocampo, su antiguo maestro de predicación. Su 
ahora retirado maestro se convierte en su mentor. 


Fernández y Ocampo se reúnen una vez a la semana para comer, 
encuentro que el viejo maestro utiliza para educar al joven pastor. Como 
es de esperar, al final de la historia Fernández se ha transformado en un 
predicador muy efectivo, superando la frustración que sentía al principio 
de la historia. 


| La virtud principal del libro es la manera como mezcla la teoría 
-homilética con la trama de la historia. El libro es fácil de leer y el lector 
o la lectora aprende casi sin darse cuenta. Al final, el libro resume las 
enseñanzas de Ocampo, que aparecen como las anotaciones que 
Fernández tomó durante sus conversaciones. 


El defecto principal del libro es su tono, un tanto “cursi”. La 
historia del viejo maestro, olvidado y solitario, rompe el corazón. No 
damos más detalles para no eliminar el poco suspenso que tiene la 
novela. 


Otro problema es que el libro describe la forma como se practica 
el ministerio cristiano en los Estados Unidos. Fernández es un pastor a 
tiempo completo que puede darse el lujo de salir a comer a distintos 
restaurantes con el Dr. Ocampo y salir de paseo con su familia durante 
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varias semanas. Esta no es la situación de la mayor parte de las personas 
dedicadas al ministerio cristiano en América Latina ni en las 
comunidades hispanas en los Estados Unidos. Sin embargo, para ser 
justos es necesario recordar que este libro fue publicado originalmente . 


en inglés, en el 1997, por la Editorial Kregel. 


El libro presenta una visión conservadora de la teoría homilética_ 
parecida a la que presentan la mayor parte de los textos tradicionales 
sobre predicación que se usan en institutos y en seminarios. LO 
novedoso, pues, no es el contenido sino la presentación del mismo. 


7 


Recomendamos Predicando con frescura como una lectura: 
edificante para personas que predican regularmente. Sin embargc 
creemos que no debe emplearse como texto básico para cursos sobr 
predicación, ya que su visión del tema es bastante limitada. 


AAA e a 
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Reseña Bibliográfica 
eise, Ekkerhard. Manual de homilética narrativa: ¿No ardía nuestro 
corazón? Huellas de Dios en la calle. Terrassa (Barcelona): 
Editorial CLIE, 2005. 154 pp. Rústica. 


Pablo A. Jiménez 


Mientras la homilética estadounidense le ha dedicado mucha 
inta al tema de la predicación narrativa, son pocos los libros en español 
obre el tema. Por eso, recibimos con gozo la publicación del Manual de 
omilética narrativa de Ekkerhard Heise. 


El libro se divide en dos partes. La primera explica aspectos 
eóricos relacionados a la predicación, en general, y a la predicación 
arrativa, en específico. Esta sección presenta la narración como 
“requisito indispensable de la proclamación del evangelio”. La segunda, 
ontiene varias meditaciones narrativas relacionadas a las temporadas 
el año cristiano. 


El libro comienza con una corta pero impresionante introducción 

la teología narrativa. La primera parte del libro presenta tres capítulos 
Bore teoría homilética. El primero afirma que la narración es parte 
integral de la comunicación del evangelio. El segundo ofrece 
perspectivas teológicas sobre la predicación, basadas en el pensamiento 
de Martín Lutero. Como es de esperar, en este capítulo se destaca la idea 
luterana que todo sermón debe presentar la “ley” —entendida como el 
reclamo que Dios hace al ser humano pecador—y el evangelio—la 
salvación que Dios ofrece por pura gracia a la humanidad. El tercer 
capítulo vuelve al tema de la predicación narrativa, considerando las 
consecuencias prácticas de la narración. 


La segunda parte ofrece más de sesenta meditaciones divididas 
en cinco capítulos relacionados temporadas del año cristiano o del 
calendario litúrgico: Adviento, Navidad, la Pasión, la Pascua, el 
Pentecostés y “Trinitatis” (referencia a la temporada entre Pentecostés y 
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Adviento, que se conoce como el tiempo “normal” o la temporada del 
reino). 


En el balance, este es un buen libro que enriquecerá la 
bibliografía homilética hispanoamericana. Sin embargo, el libro presents 
problemas graves. Primero, la parte sobre predicación narrativa es muy 
corta. Segundo, mientras explora aportes de la teologia narrativa europes 
a la predicación, no menciona los grandes aportes de la homilétic 
norteamericana al campo ni ofrece ayudas para interpretar pasaje: 
bíblicos narrativos. Tercero, las meditaciones son muy cortas par 
funcionar como sermones y muy largas para funcionar com= 
ilustraciones. En este sentido, el lector o la lectora se queda sin uy 
modelo claro a seguir. Cuarto, mientras las historias demuestran la 3 
experiencia de Heise en América Latina y en España, los temas d 
algunas de estas meditaciones ofenderán la sensibilidad de creyente 
relacionados con el movimiento de santidad y con el movimient 
pentecostal. Quinto, el libro carece de una bibliografía sobre el tema 4 
la predicación narrativa. ; 


Aún asi, recomendamos la lectura del libro, particularmente de *: 
primera parte, como referencia en cursos sobre predicación, tanto a nive! 
de instituto como de seminario. 
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